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pAnOTHES. PLOT MANUEACTURED BY MINISTERS, . 
at Jobo Balti is again exposed to a dreadful uervous debility,, in 
of another “ most horrid and diabglical plot” being dis- 
“aah just it the moment that it was,about to ¢xplode, We baye 
-péén'so much aceustomed to these imaginary and Downing Street 
iphis of late, that they appear.to be. essential to the support of she 
prpsemt systen. The reign of:Charles the Secend will. be lost sight 
od in'xegard to being famous for plots, awhen compared with ihe, Re- 
ogmeyi anti Reign.of George the Fgyeth. That another Castles. will 
be found to be the instigator, ofthis business (for it is uot! worthy.of 
btingcalled a plot) Lhave no doubt, Several circumstances have al- 
aulpoteinspired, which jstrike me yery forcibly, that the Earl, of 
 Hardwby bas had more todo’ with the discovery of this affair, than 
“yhystxepreseated to.os. 1 write this article on Monday morning, the 
yall February. All that Vhave'heard.or can collect on this bu- 
“snes: ap 40. this moment is, that a number of persons met armed; 1 in 
‘acenthinshay-loft; stable, Sc. 1a Cato Street, St. Johu Street, Mary- 
‘ulgbones-and:that.it was.iatentled they should issue from thence and 
dattack the house of Lord Harrowby, in Grosvenor Square, where « 
-< abinet dinner was abqut to take place, and that some one comanyni- 
}ailedithe particulars to the Earl of Harrowby, in the morning:of the 
‘dayon whieb i ii was'to haye,happened. I believe all thisand muclemere._ 
A lave fuctber heard, that a.party;of police and military were, ready to 
hese dreadful conspirators, by) which.a police officer was 
oe and many, others. wounded on both sides: that a coroner’s in- 
ibeen,, held. on the body of the police officer, who. bave;re- 
verdict, of wilful murder, against Arthur Thistlewood,. and 
org byname, with many others unknown, I have also heard, 
-tltough the medium of a Salisbury paper, that oue of the party bas 
-vthivady. tuthed..eyidence for the.crown. . Now.the first, thing. that 
‘thes me, forcibly, is the character| and conduct of, Davidson, the ~ 
» Mon U.wo. q. ) ) hed 
— — 
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black man, and more ‘particularly so, from what has occurred between 
this man and myself. 1 have hada-personal interview, or at least an 
exchange of words with this man, Davidson, at three several limes, 
and 1 feel ita duty I owe to the public, and particularly to those who 
might have been ensnared into this g ng, without knowing the object 


of it, to state what has transpired between this man, Davidson, end my” 


self, [had not been many days confined in the King’s Bench prison, 
after my trial, before received a long letier, filled with strong pro- 
fessions of attachment, the drift of it being an offer of sixty or seventy 
of the same mind as the writer, to effect my rescue, even at the haz- 
ard aad sacrifice of their lives: it was signed, I believe, “ R. David. 
son.”” The writer endeavoured to make himself known to me, by 
saying, that he was the man of colour I had once seen at the Crown 
‘and Anchor tavern in the Strand, sitting amongst a Committee of per- 
' gons, which consisted of Thistlewood and severa! others, for the pur- 
pose of managing Mr. Hunt's public entry into London, from Man- 
chester. The public will recollect, that the papers mentioned a dis- 
pute between two parties, about which should tzke the lead in ma- 


naging the procession of Mr. Hunt, ‘on that day. The case was this, 


Thistlewood and'his party had resolved, in spite of all opposition. to | 


take the lead on this oecasion. “There were a few other tradesmen, 
who had not been the firmest adherents of Mr. Hunt, yet they were 
so much pleased with the whole of his conduct in Lancashire, as to 
say, that if a public entry was insisted on, it would be better to take 
the management of it out of the hands of Thistlewood, as tending to 
make the show more respectable. Thistlewood and his friends would 
not hear a word of this, and claimed a priority, in consequence of 
their uniform adherence to Mr. Hunt: the other party receded, and 
took no further part in the business, other than being present at the 
dinner. In consequence ef my situation in business, I was requested 
to receive subscriptions; to-forward this business ; and, on the Satur- 
day night previous to the entry, I went tu the Crown and Anchor 
- fPavern, to hand over the trifle I had received. . Here, on entering 
thé room, I was not a little surprised at being accosted, in a very free 
dnd open manner, by this black man, Davidson, who appeared from 
his'vivatity to keep the whole company alive. . J had never seen him 
before, and wondered at it, as such was my situation and connexic® 
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ih alloelasses of Reformers, in point of bushiess, that 1 knew the 
yeof almost every forward man in London, by their coming to my 
forpamphicts. It struck me as singular, that a man of his com- 
inf) should be an active member of such a Committee. Opposite 
pthis ‘Davidson ‘sat a well-dressed man, who was quite a stranger to 
o, he was about fifty years of age, and had a more respectable ap- 
parance than any other person in the room: he wasa silent observer, 
s on po occasion did he interfere or open his mouth, or appear in- 
weated' by any thing that was said or done. I well knew, that Thistle- 
nod, in all’ his transactions was surrounded by police agents aud 
gies, ‘dnd ‘after paying down my receipt as subscriptions, I hastened 
uofthe room, although pressed to stay. In the course of many 
mlessions; of devotion to the cause of liberty, { heard Davidson say, , 
atthe Earl of Harrowby had threatened not to employ him any far- 
ier, * because lie was a damned-seditious fellow:” this added much 
»my suspicion of the man, well knowing; that persons in the station 
(fab Harrowby, are in the habit of employing the most respectable 
uimésteminent tradesmen in the line which Davidson professes. But 
wetturmto the Bench: on reading the contents of Davidson’s letter, I 4 
asantly put it into the fire, which is my common practice with letters, 
all descriptions, which I do not think proper to print. A day or, , 
Wolter; I nientioned the circumstance to Mrs. Carlile, and she ini- 
vedately observed, that such a man had been to Fleet Street, and , 
iad aid that the walls of no prison shold long contine me. I took, 
Wnolice!of this: letter whatever, either-by auswer or in any other , 
ige;and within -a week this Mr. Davidson made it his ‘business to 
dluporiine, in the Bench. It happened that Mr. West, of the Strand, . 
i Mrs Fulham, of St; Luke’s were present, aud Mr; Davidson, 
luhing-those persons by sight, did not_hesitate to vpen his business, . 
Washing, if-Thad not received a letter from him, with such aad, 
Wh proposnts. A answered, yes. He wished to know what I thought , 
it whtold him that t thought it a very foolish project, and.no ob- , 
Mitbche gained: by it; aud that he and his companions should _re-;, 
emselves for amore usefal and important purpose. He hem’d . 
ne foe a ifew, minutes; and left us, upparenily discontented ; , 
Mold him, that if ever, a real struggle for liberty should take 
‘that I would never shrink from iakiog a purliait., [-yeither 
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saw or heard ‘more of Mr. Davidson, until the\Saturday preceeding 
the Finsbury meeting of the 15th November, when I have every rea. 
son to believe, that the gentleman was sent again to me, as I had then 
notice of being brought up for judgment on the Tuesday following. 
He came in company with a ruffian-looking fellow, whom I did not 
know, until I heard his name mentioned, and I found it to be one of 
Mr. Thistlewood’s party, who was much suspected of being the 
Castles of that day, who gave the information to the Home Depart- 
ment and the Lord Mayor, of all the mad and foolish projects of 
Thistlewood. At first they found me alone, and appeared to have no 
object whatever in calling upon me, further than to say, that they 
were going to the meeting, on the Monday following, well armed, and 
that if they were interrupted, they would use them to the purpose. I, 
who had publicly recommended this measure, could not disapprove 
of what they-avowed their intention to be, after having witnessed the 
massacre of an unarmed meeting at Manchester. It fortunately hap- 
pened, before they had gone any further, that a rap at the door in- 
troduced a fourth person, to my great satisfaction; when I put my 
hand into my pocket, and gave them five shillings towards the expen- 
ces of the meeting, | when they made a very awkward apology, for 
taking money from.a prisoner, and finding themselves interrupted, left 
jhe room. The person who came in was-an artist, that I had em- 
ployed:on several occasions, and he expressed his surprise and sus- 
picion of my visitors, after they were gone. 1 have never heard any 
thing further of the party, until the new plot was discovered, and I 
have not-a doubt in my own bosym, but that it will be as clearly 
traced to the ministers, as was that of Castles and Spa Fields, and 
Oliver and the Derby Plot. I have forborn to mention the name of 
Mr. Davidson’s companion who visited me, as hei is not mentioned by 
name in the new plot ; but if I see his name brought forward as an 
evidence, I will disclose it in due time. He was the most sanguinary 
ruffian in conversation I had ever met with, and breathed nothing but 
destruction, not only on his enemies, but those who might have been 
presumed to be acting on the same side with him, but not agreeable 
to his views. By enquiry, I found he had been a gentleman's servant, 
ut for a long time past, had no visible mode of getting a living. 
The cireumstance of Lord Harrowby’s having the intelligence cov 
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jupicated to him in the Park, the morning before this dreadful work 
iaito Have begun. ‘Lord Hartowby’s house to be tlie scene of ae. 
jpn, Davidson’s avowed connection with Lord Harrowby in business. 
puvidsons going to an adjoining bouse to light a candle, with sword, 
itend pistols quite open and visible. Davidson’s being the only 
nai standing guard at the entrance of the place of meeting, with a 
junderbuss loaded and a sword. Suffering the officers to secure him 
orto pass without any resistance up in the loft: bis appealto the 
widiers and others at Bow Street, whether he did not surrender at 
fequest witliout resistance ; his apparent sang froid, and “ readiness 
) dié'in the cause of liberty,” all strike as prima facie evidence, 
ii he'is'the' tool, or one of the tools that Lord Harrowby atid: his 
ialeagués have been working with. As soon as Yhé terror which 
those things'excite has subsided: a little, and the alleged conspirators 
we pot on their trial, the public will then begin to see the whole 
hing in its proper light. I havé a knowledge of tliree of the names 
of those who are taken only. Thistlewood, Davidson, and Ings the 
butcher, ‘and from what I'know of Ings the buteher, although he has 
bet described in the papers as the most ferocious in conduct and 

ippearance ; yet I have not a doubt, but that on his trial he will be 
inid tochave been lately entrapped into this gang, and to have been 

(titéa misled man, and ignorant of the character of the men he was 

ting with ; and that be has not been connected’ with of known to 

them many weéks. Ings comes from Portsmouth, where he married 
tWouian witha small property; and it’ consequence of the breaking 

Wp of the war he made a fruitless attempt to improve it, in his trade 

‘abutcher. He lias tried several other places, and has been equally 

tustecessfal, till at length, worn down with despair, he consented to 

litiswifé return to Portsniouth and support. herself and children 
wih what tittle property she had left there: whilst he should try to 
flow some ‘useful employment. He opened a coffee shop in the 
teighbouthood ‘of White Chapel, atid sold the political pamphlets of 
tle day, this was’ his first career in politics, no further back than last 
) » and by his coming to my shop for‘pamphilets; he got me 
draw him up 'a postin bill abnouncing his coffee shop, under the 
ithet of “Republican.” He soon found that the neighbourhood 
"i foo poor to afford him a living in this liné, and a few days before 
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{ left London, he called on me in the Bench; quite in: despair as to 
his own prospects, and melancholy to reflect that his wife found jr 
necessary to return to Portsmouth, where it was impossible that he 
could doany thing for himself and family. I have every reason to 
believe, that up to this moment, the middle of November, Ings had 
. no knowledge of, or connection with Thistlewood, and by what fatal 
mishap he has lately been entrapped into this alleged plot, I am ata 
loss to discover. . His whole demeanor to me was that of a strictly 
sober and moral man, lost in despair, because he could not support 
his wife and family as he could wish; and J should have thought hin 
the last man to have joined any project of Thistlewood’s. [1 is well 
known, that the ministers have had the,means of bringing. Thistle- 
wood:'to trial for a seditious conspiracy, fifty times since his aequitial 
for high treason: but this would not answet their purpose, they have 
encouraged: him to go on continually suirounded by their agents. 
Mr: Stafford of Buw Street, made an’ observation in the winterof 
1317—18, that they could lay hold of Preston and Thistlewood at 
‘oany time, but these were not tlie men they Wanted, there were otliers 
‘of much more importance and’ more danger to the government. 
© Although I have not the most distant idea that Thistlewood or Preston 
» ever took a farthing from the government, yet they have made them- 
+ selves justas useful to them as if they did, and the. ministers by sent- 
‘ing their own instigators amongst them liave quite directed the con- 
duct.of Thistlewood to suit their own purposes. On whatever charge 
they ire tried, I really hope for the acquittal of the men; and: any 
hiat, or statement of facts that is thrown out here is not intended to 
| Operate against any of them, but rather to shew in their behalf that 
_ the ministers are the instigators of thisjas:well as of all the plots that 
have. lately ‘made! so much ‘noise: Leould not avoid mentioning 
names to develope this business fully, or not aman amongst thew 
should have received the sliglitest impression of wrong from any thing 
~, Teould offer to the public. The circumstance of the box of ball 
cartridges’ and pike heads and handles, with a variety of other de- 
structive weapons being placed in the house of Tidd or Tadd in Bald- 
win’s Gardens shews, that it isan act of the police agents who came 
an hour after it had been so left and seized it. I have not @ doubt 
in my own mind, but that all this quantity of ammunition, &c. will 
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{ike the Spa Fields waggon full, which at !ast descended to a few 
pallets put into the foot of an old stocking by Castles. It is not at 
il probable that those men who had not a halfpenny in their pockets 
gould have spent two or three hundred pounds in all these weapons 
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giammunition, The thing is as clear to me as the affair of either 
castles or Oliver. And I really hope to see the real conspirators 
fially brought 10 justice. This will be a fertile subject for a few 


a 
ly seeks, 0 I shall recur to it in my next. 

pate R. CARLILE. 
n Dorchester Gaol, Feb, 28th, 1820. : 


il 





| fy RIALS OF MESSRS. WATLING, HARRIS, WIHITEHORNE, 
"SAINSBURY, SHORTER, AND WEDDERBURNE. 


—- =— 


‘The trials of the above-named persons, who have been in the habit 
f df sling the varied political pamphlets of the day, caine on last 
, wek, rather sudden,. or sooner than expected. The five first named 
endants had a verdict of guilty given against them, for selling the 
| coud number of the first volume of the Kepublican, and Wedder- 
bumé for saying something which Chief Justice Abbott describes as 
éanilalizing the Christian religion. Mr. Shorter, it appears, was put 
a steénd time on his trial, for publishing the fifth number of the 
wine Yolume ; and he might make up his mind for a heavier punish- 
ment for his pertinacity, in daring to defend his conduct against any 
‘that the law officers of the Crown might be pleased to bring ’ 
ninst bim, Feeling some interest in those proceedings, and truly 
it a any man or woman should suffer au bour’s imprisonment 
of account of any thing that I have printed, or published, I shall 
proceed 10 state a few facts, as connected with this business. . In the 
port of the’ trial, as printed in the New (or mock) Times; and here 
tWnectssary that I should give the reader an account why I read or 
: ‘stich a papér; but such is the case: I give the preference to 
Dr, Stoddart’s paper before any other that is printed in the country: 
it the fitst place, I can collect. more facts, and the real state of 
ings Much better from this paper, than from any other. This I do 
ally'reversing the Doctor’s own political opinions and asser- 
Mois} aud by dping this, I find the Doctor as true and as good a Re- 
pltblican, as he was, ‘when, in connection with Robert Southey, Poet 
lireate, and Daniel Stewart, proprietor of the Courier, he refused. 
to A a céinb in’ his hair, as those gentlemen used to say, and to act 
it, that a‘comb was aristocratical, and that the use of the fin- 
Was the'primitive mode of adjusting the hair—* When Adam 
avd and Eve span.” — | 
Mhiust coufess that I am angry with the Doctor, because, like 
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many others, he neglects me, whilst I no longer remain a prosperous 
netphboutr of his. fam not aware that the Doctor has noticed ay 
thing that I have written from my rural retreat ; yet he noticed eve 
article I was in the habit of sending to him, whilst his neighbour, 
This is not generous of the Doctor. But to return io the point, 
In the repdrt of the trial ia this paper, the Attorney-General 
is made to say, in answer to a suggestion from Mr. Wailing, 
that the author of this letter remains unnoticed, and (makin 
some allusions to Mr. Sherwin as the author), that he really 
would bring the author to justice if he.could reach him. Now, this 
is a false assertion, ‘for the Attorney-General knows as well as I do, 
that f am the author of the letter. I stated this clearly at Bow-street, 
when asked by Mr. Birnie (I believe) whether I knew the purport of 
the libel for which I offered to becume bail, I answered that “I 
must certainly know the purport of this libel as you call it, as I am the 
author of that letter.” I wrote the letter entirely myself, corrected 
it from the press, and no other person either added or took a word 
from it. The Attorney-General further knows that if I had been 
puton my trial ter this letter, or any other that 1 have ever written, 
¥ should have defenvled them sentence by sentence. He knew that 
those persons who have been tried would not do so; he knew that it 
would not be their interest to do so, and accordingly he has made 
arrangements for moving me off from London, that he might have 
something like an excuse for getting those innocent men into his de- 
structive grasp. The Solicitor-General, in reply to the Jury’s recom- 
mendation of Luke Whitehorn to mercy, observed, ‘* that it was not the 
intention of the Law Officers of the Crown to press for judgmentagainst 
these men, further than they shall think necessary.” If 1 might ven- 
ture to put the Learned Gentleman’s observation in a figurative 
shape, it means as this: addressing the prisoner :“‘ we have now niade . 
you prisoners of war, if you will bind yourselves not to take up arms 
against us again, we willajllow you to return to your homes, but it 
we take you in arms again, we will pnt you to death.” This is exact 
the case if either of those innocent persons (for they are certainly in- 
nocent of the charge brought against them in this instance), should 
venture to sella pamphlet that is objectionable to the Law Officers 
of the Crown, they-will immediately be brought up for judgment, so 
that justice is not to be meted out to them according to what the 
Jury have given a verdict of guilty against them for, but according to 
what they shall do in future. What is the situation of those men? 
They get their living by selling newspapers and pamphlets, and they 
are Baided by no other object whatever, than to give the preference 
to those which have the greatest sales, as producing the greatest pro- 
fit. It isas well known to lawyers Gifford and Copley and their 
coadjutors and employers as. to those who sell pamphlets, that those 
political pomgucts (which are written in opposition tothe system they 
are employed te prop,) have a great sale in preference to another de- 
sctiption of pamphlets. Now, if those.men, who have been lately 
tried are not allowed to sell those pamphlets they at once lose theif 
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yeit)land may uot be abl slide 
soporting their families. What « if inclined, to find oth 
wie themselves to the sale _ arethey todo? It is er micans of 
pone will purchase them We what are called ministeri bac to 
this kind, but could sell atliag has been the ublis pamphlets : 
‘inselfinto the King's Aad of them. Poor aeons several 
wvhen supported by all the Bion. et nang ch keep "tie head 
ion of Vice int ce al »s, and the Soci 5 nea 
arto weekly. "The White De Phe Green Moh’ veldaiie —— 
Sdnobth, wiro refused to e Dwarf was very much ill mane eg 
oti for some time Rion the stationer and athe a by Lerd 
witously laid on the ‘abies Sane tone» ese pamphl after it had 
Wn. Catlile re-opened her yr every coffee-house in sdae were gra- 
dws with bibles, religious ti op, I alvised her to fill on ae 
by, none would anger racts, &e. This she did ~ of her win- 
of things have been so lon 1em ata gift. The case is ut there ‘they 
tat they have taken a wah crammed down the throat porn phe 
ests were allowed to st: “ them, It is a fact ‘a “yok vin 9:« 
pilets gratis, thaf the ‘ait in my shop and distribut at when the 
wie that I would mut od would come and purchas e their pam- 
ihe religious tracts out of nlp whilst they would neta ene Arie 1 
a blush have I see: ie shop when offered to the eign to carry 
rien the different 1 excited in the face of tl m as a gift. 
iiking at the titles one would retura their 1€ poor priests, 
cutain nothing but li hem and say, “ here take Pt 3 after 
iilividuals to do, if the Then what I would ask ate + sega diets 
ithe canse of civil'and y a debarred the sale of pa re the present 
ter shatters up at — igious liberty? They Ha pene written 
lo prison for debt, or and go to prison for this chs het we 
fit nfl’ miserab! o the parish to s charge of libel, as 
tanta miserable one wpport their famili ’ 
ptisoneF at a county to contemplate, that tl _ ies. Itisa 
» | 5 gaol 18 far su rior 1e allowance of : 
iy classes can obtai ” to what the : . 
tons. There is not: in to feed on out of it, b han — 
bit what tak a prisoner confined in ey Wy thelr SREID EC ORS 
es more this pri 
ayself as nourisliment and prison where Iam 
Ji ds a matter of choi food every day, thé a 
fat They have li lee Fido not mean to say we Na 
ound it ik Sine ittle enough, if they had to > that they are 
‘Comptet in , 7 cae better at Newgate, a 2 yee on it. I 
tousinds id Enola idon. So that F am eentsa nd the Giltspur 
tition if they =e at this moment, who woul ert that there are 
iia Sierch get themselves confined i etter their con- 
Doiby ha ag country ! in a prison. Ol! uns 
s been fortupat | 
dn er-Lerm : Isa f. / e enough to put off his " ; 
fut the chances of Cape Mtl a because every delay pero rh 
die. clay wus occasione imprisonment in the defendant’ 
t. Sherwin Se es asioned in consequence f th cna y 
ehextited because M ondon. Much ‘curiosity be: \ e absence 
cttion, and mai r. Sherwin ‘has y and suspicion has 
sto and many have carried. their suspic been exposed To 
been connected wi ried their suspicion so far rect 
ed with the government, fh hye, re 
‘ ope to show if any 
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ohe will take my word for it, that this is all. groundless suspicion and 
assertion. Mr. Sherwin was once the keeper of Southwell Bridewel] 
in Northamptonshire, in succession to his father, who filled that office 
many years, so much to the satisfaction of the magistrates of that 
town, that at the death of his father, Mr. Sherwin, although but four. 
teen years of age, was appointed to the office under the superin- 
tendance of the magistrates; prior to this, be had been sent to an 
Attorney’s office. He continue | in this situation above three years 
and in the course of this time being ninch addicted to study in litera. 
ture, as well as the arts and sciences, he met with some postion of the 
writings of Paine, and was so much strack with them, as unhesitatingly 
to avow himself the disciple of Paine in politics. This of course gave 
great offence to the magistrates Who superintended the Bridewell, and 
who were chiefly priests: and Mr. Sherwin’s politics occasioned his 
removal from this place. Being then under eighteen years of age, 
and a strong political feeling existing in the country in the winter of 
1816-17, Ms. Sherwin came to London, and_ presented a political 
pamphiet that he bad written to Mr. Hone and other publishers, and 
they were all afraid of it as too strong. ‘The pamphiet was thrown 
by, aad Mr. Sherwin soon perceived, that he could do nothing in 
his political career, unless he got a printing press and turned 
printer and publisher himself. . Tiris an ardent mind soon accom- 
plished. He took a portion of an ailiction. room in Fieet-street, at 
183, the windows of which were not wanted for the auct.oueer. Here 
he commenced his Republican, but finding the title objectionable toa 
few friends, he without giving it a fair trial changed it in six weeks to 
that of Weekly Political Register. I, having been bred a mechanic, 
followed it up close to this time. I had received all the education 
that a'small borough in Devonshire in which 1 was born could afford 
me, at the early age of twelve years; it was confined to a knowledge 
of writing and arithmetic, and sufficient latin. to read a_pliysician’s 
prescription... I was then by the interference of a irieud, sent into 
the shop of a druggist and chemist at Exeter. . Being so very young, 
hwas called:on to do many things that I conceived to he derogatory 
to. my dignity as a scholar able to read pliysician’s prescriptions: so 
left the, shop of the druggist and chemist in four. months. Having 
no father to direct or controul me, I was rather at a loss what to do, 
* t00 much ofa man to gu to school again, | lay idle for three months, 
and amused myself with drawing and colouring pictures to sell in my 
mother’s shop, to the people who came thither from the country. It 
is rather singular that my mother should keep a retail shop, and that 
one of her principle wholesale dealers should be the firin which eon- 
sisted of the brothers of the present Attorney General. | have re-_ 
ceived many a trifling douceur from his brothers on the payment of 
bills, but the favour he conferred on me last year, has added much 
to my esteem and connection with the fanily, and which I shall always 
acknowledge with gratitude. At the preaving wish of my mother, 
was apprenticed to a business which I never liked, that of tin-plate 


working, My apprentieeship which was 7 years and 3 months was @ 
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most painful one. The master considered that the only time neces- 
ry for recreation was 5 or 6 hours for sleep. By my play-fellows 
‘yd companions, I was both blamed and derided for being a slave and 
the master depicted as a negro driver. I soon began to shew a dis- 
jon to lay claim to, not the “‘ Rights of Man,” but the rights of . 
apprentices, which my master professed to be igaorant of, and like 
wie of out aristocrats with respect to the “Rights of Man,’? he en- 
deavoured to convince me, that apprentices had no rights at all. I 
auld not brook this, as T saw my-treatment to be very different from 
‘hat of others under other masters. So that the whole of my appren- 
ticeship consisted of nothing but conspiracies, rebellions aud battles. 
‘On being relieved from that worse than seven years imprisonment, I 
nade up my mind to follow that business no longer than I should be 
compelled : my ambition was to get my living by my pea, as more.re- 
geclable and fess lakorious than working 14, 16 and 18 hours per ' 
tay for but a very humble living, IT was offered the office of excise- 
“wan, but 1 felt a strung antipathy to this, as it had accelerated the 
nin aiid death of my father and the misery of my mother, who was 
kit a widow with three infant children, and nothing but her hands to 
wpport them. I followed my business for near seven years as a jour- 
‘yuan iti various ‘parts of the country, as well asin town. I did 
ilihe work 1 could get to do before I left the business, and when I 
did leave it to look for something else, it was by the express desire 
‘md recommendation ofan cement manufacturer by whom I was then 
‘employed in London, and who feelingly told me, that he could not 
ite tbe as much work to do as he knew I would wish to do, and what 
‘heconsidered necessary to keep my family in the manner I had 
udied to do, Being fired with ardour by the political publications 
theday, in the spring of 1817, I resolved to try my fortune 
‘tgwing them a more extensive circulation in London, I started 
IiAprit and succeeded in placing them iuto twenty different 
Stops in Londén and its vicinity, that never sold them before. 
ly plan was to carry them to the different shops for. sale as 
{ney were scarcely worth fetching, in point of profit, after Mr. 
Wett had gone to America, and the Habeas Corpus suspended. 
~My ardour was not to be damped by any danger or difficulty. I 
persevered "and many a day traversed thirty miles fora profit of 
__Spiteen-pence. “I must beg pardon of the reader for having troubled 
“him with this trifliie and uninteresting detail or memoir of myself and 
teSherwiti, but fam anxious to correct a misunderstanding that I 
owehas gone abroud. At this moment, I am neither swayed by 
a iiterest towards Mr. Sherwin; transacting at present no kind 
bia ss with him. However, to cut short my narrative, Mr. Sherwin 
42 opportunity by my applying to his office for publications 
to Witness my zeal for circulating them, and he ve d 
peach Eon a he g them, ery soon made a pro- 
TSsal'to give up hais little shop entirely to me if I would publish his 
$ster. To this I'assented, and in consequence of, that I have 
that ~h the gap between Mr. Sherwin and the government: so 
Mey could not prosecute him without my giving evidence 
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against him. Mr. Sherwin in all his writings has displayed a candid, 
‘open, and wndnly conduct : he has always affixed kis name to what he’ 


has written, and neither in his Political Register nor in my Republican 


has there been amy disguise whatever. I never put my name to a 


line of anothet man’s writing withont acksowledging it, and My. 
Sherwin bas never writtcn anv article in the Republican that has been 
published by me, save that to which he affixed his name duriag my 
trial. I was notat all pleased with the posting-bil that described that 
article, and I ordered it to be taken out of my window as soon as | 
was aware of its contents. It was that m which fhe judge was 
described as an ‘* infamous judge” and noticed by Lord Erskine in 
the House of Lords. Mr. Dolby having put’ off his trial ih conse- 
quence of Mr. Sherwin’s absence from town, it is necessary to ob- 
serve that the cause of Mr. Sherwin’s absence is this, that hé has ar- 
rived at the age of {twenty-one in this month of February, and is in 
Nottinghamshire to take possession of some property left him by his 
father. ‘The’ number of his Register for which Mr. Dolby is prose- 


gave it up; it contains a Letter to the Soldiers. One or two indivi- 
duals havé been imprisoned for it in the country, but I am not aware 
that any information is pending against myself for this number. But 
I have such a mass of them that I hardly know what a half ofthem 
are for. I recotiect Griffin Swanson, who is the necessary informer 
‘in this honourable warfare, coming fo me and purchasing three of 
this number, and I jocosely observed to him, on the folly of accumn- 
Jating any more informations, when they durst not go to trial with 
those that were pending. I also asked why he did not goto Mr. 
Sherwin’s printing-office for them and file informations against the 
“author aud printer: he replied that Mr. Sherwin would not sell them: 
“Gassured him that he would, and jump at the prosecution. Griffin 
‘Sivansen, the informer, called on Mr. Sherwin the same day or day 
‘following, and the answer that Mr. Sherwin gave him was this, “‘ that 
if his master would finish what he had got in hand first, he would 
‘readily give him more to go on with.” Mr, Sherwin always assured 
-me, that if ever'they tried me for any of his publications, he would 
‘he ready to stand forward in the Coort and avow himself the author 
and printer; he has gone further, for he actually wrete to Sir Samuel 
“Shepherd when he filed an informativn against me for the 18 No. 
“Vol. 1. (wliicl Mr. Brougham lately read to the House of Commons) 
and offered hiniself to Sir Samuel as the author and the fit person to 
jprosecute, But no notice was taken of this, and the prosecution ot 
“that with three other informations were dropt in consequence of Mr. 
Hone’s acquittals. They had the means of prosecutiog Mr. Sherwin 
for this last mentioned number,as Griffin Swanson had actualiv 
“purchased  oné from Mr. Sherwin at his private lodging. So that 
‘we have pretty ;0od proof, that the Attorney General does not alto- 
gether ihe the authors, he knows that the authors remains authors 
‘after committed to prison,. but tlie vender who has a large family, 
“is sure to-be ruined and reduced to misery by the prosecmtion. It 








cuted is No. 13, Volt. 5. about three weeks before Mr. Sherwin. 
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bene only that. the Attorney General can act with effect. ‘I have 
yes considered a prison the best place for an author, particularly 
ga periodical. work ; he there finds nothing.to draw his attention 

that. which it is.essentially necessary he should confine himself 
‘y Ihave often wished Mr. Sherwin two or three years imprison- 
git,2s nothing would have done him so much good. _ It was always 
shone of contention between him and I who should first enjoy this 
pitcal martyrdom—this crown of glory. I never was happier. in 
ay life. I only wish to have my room door unlocked and the 
ietyof walking in the epen air at discretion for the better preserya- 
igand improvement of tay health. I have thrown out this tedious 
dail yith,a hope of setting the public right with respect to Mr. 
Merwin; and | have done tits at a time when I have nathing to hope 
ut fearfrom him. ,I consider for my own part-that Mr. Shorter’s 
gervation was strictly applicable, that the the law-officers of the 
(own were like the Bank Directors and their lawyers, they look after 


deutterers and leave the fabricators alone. 
R. CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 27th, 1820. 


“VICE versus REASON. 
‘Arrest of Mrs. Carlile on a Judge’s warrant! 





Qn Wednesday the 23 ult., two officers entered the shop of Mrs. 
Aarlisle, 55, Fleet Street, and produced a judge’s warrant, about 
Mooelick P/M. One gentleman who was present iu the sitop, and 
‘other who was near at hand, immediately offered bail but were re- 
fixed.” She’ was immediately taken away to the Serjeant’s Inn Coffee 
House in Chancery Lane. Ji was some time before it was known to 

temployed in the shop where those gallant gentlemen had , 

Seared Mrs. C. An, immediate appeal was made to such friends as 
Wel athe ieighbourhood to bail her; but it anfortunately happened 
they were all abseat from home. About 7 o'clock, a number of 
gatlemen to the aniount of 20 were in attendance at Chancery Lane 
dogive bail, when a scruple was raised, that the Judge was not to be 
fund, At length, when it was near 10 o’clock, she was removed to 
the residence .the Judge, in Russel Square, and the bail of Mr. 
Whitaker of Union Street, Borough, and Mr.’ Davidson of Duke 
Steet, Smithfield, was taken. Mrs. C. got homie to Fleet Street the 
= ing, but not without having taken a severe cold from being’ 
aed’ $ hours iti damp shees, and in'a room that is generally filled 

vill the worst of characters; perjurers and swindlers, jew-bail and 
jo of this act, as well as nature, equally excite 
our indignation. A’ crimiual information is filed against Mrs. Carlile 
0 November, she attends every summons that is sent her on the bu- 
sess “punctually, and: cautiously provides herself with bail on each 
“tasion of going to the court. She does not shew the least dispo- 
ition to shrink m the accusation; but on the cantrary, furnishes 
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them with her real name, which they could not otherwise obtain, and 
in which she might have foiled them ultimately, 2s they were proceed. 
ing against her in the name of Charlotte instead of Jane. iy 1 
instance of the prosecution do they require sureties for her appear- 
‘ auce; she pleads not guilty, and receives notice of trial in Hilary Term 
for the sittings after term. ‘The term expires, and another notice js 
served countermanding the former notice of trial, without stating any 
definite period. Ten days after all this, a:warrant is issued against 
her; she is arrested and ordered to find bail to appear, and take her 
trial. Now the society who could empower an individual to act in 
this mode, must be devoid of every feeling of humanity; during the 
whole of the proceedings against Mrs. C. sureties were never required 
from her; and for the society to be capable of issuing a warrant for 
her arrest near four mouths after the prosecution has commenced, 
and when the slightest hint that bail was necessary, would have been 
justantly attended to, displays, a spirit of perseeution that almost 
rivals the days of Queen Mary. Mss. Carlile, thinking that they 
would drop the prosecution of a woman if she desisted from pub- 
lishing the trial, refused to re-assume the publication when she opened 
the shop on her own and eliidren’s accomnt. But she now perceives 
her mistake, and shie shall immediately begin to publish the report 
of the trial, commencing with the proceedings of the second day. 
‘The proceedings of the first day will be sold up to the reading of 
the Age of Reason; and I pledge myself on my liberation, to make 
the whole report complete, or to do it sooner if [ can find a pub- 
lisher that has. the resolution. I would recOmmend those persons 
who have the few sheets that have been published, not to throw them 
away, as sooner or later the whole shall be published if { survive this 
imprisonment. | 
he whole.annals of the history of libel, and libel law, can display 
nothing like this treatment of Mrs. Carlisle, and the malignity of her 
persecutors. The Judges of the Court of King’s Bench well knew 
that. should not attempt to exculpate myself from a share or a di- 
rection of the whole publication ; but they knew that I should defend 
not only the right of publishing a report of the trial but the contents 
of that report; and they very gravely and prudently for them- 
selyes'say, “ you had better onnt the name of Richerd Carlile and 
proceed against the wife only.” She is dragged before the court at 
a moment when they knew that she was so far advanced in pregnancy 
as to find it necessary to keep quite at home. . Eight weeks do not 
elapse from her confinement, before she is compelled to stand before 
their Lordships again, and after all this, witha suckling infant not 
ree months old, she is dragged throagh the streets by a warrant s- 
sued on ;account. of , the . same presecution. I now tell them 
that if they dare to try me for causing the. report of my trial to be 
published, they shall have the evidence of every one that was in my 
employ at the lime, with Mrs, Carlile to the bargain, to prove that‘? 
was published by my order and direction; that | prepared it for Me 
press and corrected every shieet of it. R. CARLILi 
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THE REPUBLICAN, 


TO R. CAREILE. 





FRIEND, ‘ . 
I perceive, by thy notice to thy Correspondents, that 


hou hast received one of my pamphlets; but thou say, “ without any 
mmmunication OF direction.” I have only to say it was not intended 
wme to have been sent to thee. I left it with the young man whe 

: to superintend thy bnsiness in Fleet Street, for his own pe- 
neil, and, if tliought fit, to expose a few for saie, as some other 

itical booksellers have dove; but as thou have received it, atid 
mde some comments upon it, wherein [ conceive thou have done me 

[ trust thon wilt give this article insertion in thy next number 
f the Republican. 

[ cannot well understand that part in thy recommendation to all 
dlenders of the Christian Religion, that ‘ they should Jearn to de- 
fad their religion without the assistance of the fable on which it 4s 
handed.” The title of my work is, ‘* A Vindication of the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity ;” and I believe I have been consistant in 
onfuing myself to that subject: indeed [have said, as respects the 

Seiptures, * I appeal not so much to them with regard to the Peist, 

ito the evidence for fruth in his own mind ;” and that “ [have not 

juoted them so much for proofs as for illustrations of my subject ’;” 

“ad fo reject them merely because they are Scripture, will argue: 

inarrow and prejudiced mind.” But the scope of my design may 

beseen clearly in the short preface to my work. 

Thou say, “‘ It cannot be deemed a defence or disputation, where 
tegrounds of dispute are first insisted on as infallible.” I have 
ter misunderstood the Deists if they do not insist on the grounds of 
her systéit being infallible; but I do not know where Thave ‘iusist- 
doninfallibility. I have not writien with a view to disputation ; 
iithave said, “in this little tract my view ts not so much to oppose 
and pull dowa error, as to set up truth: not so much to oppose the 

it; and bis manner of reasoning, as to point out the truth of the 

Christian religion ; by slewing with reference to the state of-man, 
fteimportance aud the. necessity of the aid_which it reveals; believ- 
Mgthis to be the shortest way, and. least liable to give offence” to 

® for whom it is intended.. , @ 

| ne over the sarcastic mention made of the “motion of the 
pit,” E proceed to the coneluding remarks, viz. “ It appearstd.us 
bathe became* a member of the London corresponding Society, 
nore from whins and:caprice than from any fixed principle or idea of 
leneeessity of Civiland Religious Liberty.” This is an assertion With- 


wry teasous ble ground ; but thou proceed, “There have been 
few apostates amongst its. members from the principles of that 


Miety,"? This I also consider as an unwarrantable charge.of apos - 
ley, and Wheto R. C. has gathered it 1 cannot tell; surely not from 
that part where'I have avowed my sentiments thus, “I would com- 
) lat 00. man’s opinions with any other weapon than that of perstasion 
agument. J aim still a warm friend to civil and religious liberty, 
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and wish every one to be fully persuaded in his owp mind.” R¢ 
appears to have split on that rock of epinio, by which he is led tc 
believe that no Christian can be a real friend to liberty, or that th 
principles of Christianity are unfavourable to it; hence arises his in 
discreet zeal in attacking the principles instead of the abuses of 
Christianity. 


= > 


W. GRIMSHAW. 
22nd of the 2nd’ Month, 1820. 


As friend Grimshaw thinks we have not done him justice, ye 
readily give insertion to hisletter, We read the whole of his preface 
or the memoir of bis pamphlet, and went into about half a doze 
pages of the pamphlet, but finding nothing more thana transcript of 
all the pretended defences of the Christian Religion or its assume: 
principles, we dropt it, not being called on in any shape to notice it 
In fact, we have lately read so much of this repetition, that we sicke 
almost at the first sight of it. Friend Grimshaw will defend the prin 
ciples of his religion with much more effect, if he would turn his per 
_ against the Attorney-General and Chief Justice Abbott, and demand 
of them, why they are afraid to have those “ sacred writings” examin 
ed? Itis cowardly to throw down the gaunilet to the infidel to the 
Christian religion, when those two officious genticmen are daily en 
deavouring to crush those who shall dare to sell any thing that call 
this holy religion of the law in question. It is singular that both 0 
these gentlemen should possess credit for being Deists in private. 
Chief Justice Abbott made an imitation of the atheistical Lucretius 
a subject for a prize essav while at college, and won it. We hav 
said enough of Robert Gifford to convince every one that he is a Deis 
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in disguise. _ THE EDITOR. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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May, the Search of Truth stop no where, till there is no more 
to find, S. Oakley, and a few ftiendsto Liberty - . 110 6 
"Mr. Garland Batte!, Chelsea : * , a 
' Mr. Mills » e “% « ° é A , 0 5 
A Rich Radical : ‘ i . . 10 0 


»* Twe GrandJarymen . , : : . 
A small Subscription by a few friends at Mr. Rottists, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Nottingham, for Mr. Carlile, towards supporting 


him in confinement. The sum subscribed yo SEES 
The offering of a few Shoemakers in St. Mary-le-bone, saved 
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last weck by abstaining from the use of Tea aud Coflee 0 ° ‘ 
M. Jones's Pe:iny Subscription ° ‘ 2 . - 0 5 6 
, 3. €. Monthley . é e é e ’ 0 9 ¢ 
A friend to the cause ies ® . at veh 
From the Shade of Algernon Sydacy to R. Carlile, wishiog 
«o hie health and liberty ; e ; ‘ : e = 
J. B. Na . . . ° . ” Oo ’ 
—  Avwell-wisher | . cm @ ; , oO rad 
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{upIGAL REFORM BEGUN AT CARLTON. HOUSE, BY THE 

A ad ORDER OF THE KING. 

spied of the avowed, and we hope, evident. principles of this 
gtk is the discouragement of vice; immorality; and profaneness, 
«feeb ourselves called upon to assist in the publication of the 


nf "fro m the LONDON GAZETTE, Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
> %> By the KING.—A PROCLAMATION, 
or'the'encouragement of Piety and Virtue, and for the preventing | 
» rrand punishing of Vice, Profaneness, and immorality. 

. Grorce. R. 
_We,:most seriously and religiously considering, that it is an indis- 
pusable duty on‘us to be careful, abbve all other things, to preserve 
gi advanee the honour and service of Almighty God, and to dis- 
witage and. suppress all vice, profaneness, debauchery, and immo- 
filly, which are’ so highly displeasing. to God, so-great a reproach 
pourreligion and government, and (by means of the frequent il 
auuples\of the practices thereof) haye so fatal a tendency to’ the 
anuption of many of our loving subjects, otherwise religiously and 
tirluously ‘disposed, and which (if not) timely remetlied) may justly 
daw down the Divine vengeance on us and our kingdoms ; we also 
ee aes that we cannot expect the blessing and good- | 
ws of Almighty God (by whom kings reign, and on which we en- 
tinely rely) to. make our reign happy and prosperous to ourselves and 
our people, without a religions observance of God’s holy laws: to the 
nient, therefore, that religion, piety, and good manners may (ac- 
Ne most hearty desire) flourish and increase under our 
tion and government, we have thought fit, by the advice of 
wut Privy Council, to issue this our Royal Proclamation, and do here- 
by declare: our royal purpose and resolution to discountenance and 
tishall manner of vice, profaneness, and immorality, in all persons 
ofwliatever degree or quality within this our realm, and particularly 
u such as are employed near our royal person; and that, for the en- 
couragement of religion and morality, we will, upon all occasions, dis- 


> erm piety and virtue, by marks of our royal favour ; 
We do.expect and require, that all persons of honour or in place 
faithority, will give good example by their own virtue and piety, 
wd to utmost contribute to iscountenancing persons of dis- 
. debauched lives, that they, being reduced by that «means 

he-and contempt for their loose and evil actions and be- 


ey be dared also enforced the sooner to. reform. 
lei ill-habits and practices, and that the visible displeasure 
yak men towards them «may (as far as it is possible) sup- 
MY Whatithe laws (probably) cannot altogether prevent ; and we 

strictly enjom and it all our loving subjects, of 
OF quality soever, ‘playing on the Lord’s day at 


: 
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dice, cards, or any other game whatsoever, cither in public or pri- 
vate houses, or other place or places whatsoever ; and we do ‘herel) 
require and command them and every of then, decently and reverent. 
ly to attend the worship of God, on every Lord’s day, on pain of 
our highest displeasure, and of being’ proceeded against with the yt. 
most rigour that:may be by law; and for the more effectual reform. 
ing all such persons who, by reason of their dissolute lives and con. 
versations, are a scandal to our kingdom, our further pleasure js 
and we.‘do ‘hereby strictly charge and command all our. J udves, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and all other our officers and 
fiinisters, both ecclesiastical and civil, and all other our subjects whom 
it may, concern; to be very vigilant and strict in the discovery and 
the effectual prosecution and punishment of all persons who shall be 
guilty of excessive drinking, eaeeetyy pone swearing, and curs. 
ing, ‘lewdness, profanation of the Lord’s day, or other dissolute, 
immoral, or disorderly practices; and that they take care ako 
effectually to suppress.all public gaming-houses and places, and other 
tewd'and ‘cisorderly houses, and to put in execution the statute made 
in the 29th year of the reign of the late King Charles IL., entitled 
“* An Act for the better observation of the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday ;’ and also.so much ofan Actiof Parliament made in 
the 9th yeat of the reign of the late King William IL, entitled, 
“« Av Act for the more effectual» suppressmg of blasphemy and pro- 
faneness,”’ as is now in force, andoall other laws now in force for the 
punishing and suppressing any of the vices aforesaid: and also to 
suppress and prevent all: gaming whatsoever in public or private 
dhouses on the Lord’s day ; and likewise that they take effectual care 
to prevent all persens keeping taverns, chocolate-houses, coffee. 
“houses, or other public-houses whatsoever, from selling wine, choco- 
‘late; coffee, ale, beer, or’ other tiquors, or receiving or permitting 
-guests to be orremain in such their houses in the time of divine ser- 
‘wice on the Lord’s-day,: as. they will answer it to God Almighty, aud 
‘upom pain of odr:highest displeasure; and» for the more elfectual 
ceeding herein, we do,hereby direct andjcommand all our Judges 
-of assize and Justices of the Peace to give strict charges at their re: 
-spective assizes and sessions for the due prosecution aad punishment 
: of all. persons that! shall: presume to offend in apy of the'hinds afore- 
said, and also. of all: persons, thaticontrary to their duty, sball be 
remiss or negligent in:putting the said. laws in execution ; and that 
- they do} at their we assizes and quarter-sessions of the peace, 
‘ @ause this our Royal Proclamation to be publicly read in open Court, 
-imutediately before the charge is:given; anidiwe do hereby further 
f and ‘command every minister in his respective parish-church 
or to sead, “Or cause to: be .vead, this: our Proclamation, at 
~ Yeast four times in every. year, immediately after divine service, and 
+to incite and stir up their. respective auditories to the practice of piety 
cand vigtue, and the avoiding of all immorality and profaneness ; and 
-'tethe end that. all vice aud debauehery may. be prevented, and rebt- 









gion and virtue practised by all officers, private soldiers, and mariners 
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others who are emploved in our service by sea and land, we do 
jereby strictly command all our commanders and officers whatsoever 
y do take care to avoid any profaneness, debauchery, and 
+ inmoralities, and that by their own good aud virtuous Jives 
iod conversations they do set good examples to. all suchas are under 
their care and authority, and likewise take care of and inspect the 
bereor jour of all such as are under them, and punish all those who 
shall 


all be guilty of any of the offences aforesaid, as they will be answera- 
gy ill-consequences of their neglect herein. ' | 
Given at our Court at Carlton-house, this 12th day of February, 
1820, and in the first vear of our reign. 
| Gop SAVE THE KING. 

Itmay not be amiss to make a few observations on this reproduc- 
tion; we are aware that it is-a subject, that would call down the 
vengeance of the Attorney General if we were to do it. justice, but 
tppass it over in silence would be a total want of principle, and a 
neglect of duty. This proclamation is mow considered, both by its 

rer rand receiver, asa mere usual and common place document. 

ose who. have been present at the opening of an assize, must have 
erceived that the clerk of the court yawns over it two or three 
whilst reading it; and it ever puts the priests to the, blush, 
hen they find it necessary to read it;. but this is very seldom, and 
‘a subject worth the attention of the informer, who may_recover.a 
penalty on the neglect thereof. It is worthy of notice, that this was 
mac ale document during the reign of Queen Anne, and. that 
to less a person than the secretary Lord Bolingbroke was the instru. 
ent of introducing it into the House of Commons; a man, the fe- 
nour of whose whole life was in avowed opposition to it, There w 
Fie tig - é s " ‘ Face J 
time When proclamations of this kind, and in fact of every kind 


ed a considerable effect in this country, they were conside 
tantamount to a law: but that day is gone b , and they are 
now thought as much of as the king’s bill of fare for dinner. They 
are now almost.out of fashion, and.we doubt-whether the reign of 
George the Fourth will ever produce half a dozes of them or not. 
The circular of a secretary of state is thenght much more of, and 
paid more attention to than a royal proclamation. We could say 
much on the various recommendations contained in this proclama- 
‘but for the sake of our venders we durst not} suffice it, that we 
ay," Example is better than precept.” | | | 
a leve that, according'to the laws and ad mitted maxinis of this 
j, adultery might be considered to embrace all the’ 

‘ih this proclamation ; it is 4 fashionable vice, has ‘a most 
tendency, and’is tle result of dehauchéry.’ Now wé cannot 
aking ‘that the ‘ame which ‘is ‘attached to: this ‘do- 
$ not ‘altogether free from what the Jate’Lord Elienborough 

Pthis véhial offence. It is génerally ‘believéd at’the West“End. 

the Town, that this observation of ‘the law lord, gave rise to“ 
—— toast in the presence of both the then Chief. Justice 
nominal Chief Magistrate, being no less than, “‘ The venial-de- 
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lights of crim con.” It has been understood to have been jnf;o. 
duced by the one at the expeuice of a joke on the other, 
Another vice, which becomes more speedily fatal and disastrous {o 
familiés, which is denounced in this proclamation, is that of gamin 
We believe that Carlton House lias siot been altogether free from th. 
vice ; and it is satisfactorily known, that one of the king’s brothers }ias 
suffered séverely by it. We really hope that the example as 
well as the precept will issue from the right quarter, for there are g 
certain race of beings, who look to this spot as the origin of fashion 
and are ready to catch at a royal and fashionable vice in preference 
to a royal virtue. It may be, that they are so mich more accys. 
tomed to the former than the latter; but we hope that, in unison with, 
the head of this article, and the proclamation, that a radical reform 
will begin in the right quarter. We hope that his most sacred Ma- 
jesty will unite with the less wealthy radicals, and strictly adhere to 
an abstinence from all spirituous liquors ‘and other destructive 
and heavily excised articles. A passion for gaming is in our 
opinion more criminal than suicide: the former is the continual 
cause of pain, the latter is generally resorted to as a relief from pain; 
the one is the cause, the other the effect only. It is currently re- 
ported, that a son who took 10,0001, a year to look after his father, 
immediately pawned the whole for 25,0001. down, and lost it imme- 
diately at the gaming table. Gamingis the most hideous vice known: 
it leads to more misery than any other vice whatever, it is a kind of 
irremediable vice, which reform nor repentance cannot renovate the 
health and comfort it destroys. It is equally pernicious to the prince 
and the'peasant; to himwho plays for a thousand, a pound, or a penny. 
It is the most fatal of all passions, and should be discouraged’by 
pains and penalties. Its devotees, whether rich or poor, are almost 
sure to terminate in robbers or desperate assassins. 
so: gesine arf Tue Epitor. 
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ROASTED WHEAT. 
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_It-appears: the government have taken the alarm at the progress this 
article has made in the metropolis as abeverage for breakfast, &c. 
and: has ordered the excise officers to seize all they could find among 
ahe different venders, pretending that they have a statute law that 
can be strained to justify this step. It is satisfactory to know, that 
although, the sale might be interrupted, every individual has the 
means,of providing for his own consumption by purchasing the wheat 
from apexes bendles, and roasting it himself; and-in addition to this, 


we:are,not likely to havea statute until the new parliament meets, to 
prevent the. use of British herbs instead of tea. . 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


(Continued from page 216.) 
eT 


Itisa very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the 
nalice of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their party, the 
gost atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched by a 
wnse of Femorse, were easily persuaded to wash away, in the water 
of baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for which the temples of 
the gods refused to grant them any expiation. But this reproach, 
when it i cleared from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the 
honour, as it did to the increase of the church.* . The friends of 
Christianity may acknowledge, without a blush, that many of the 
nost eminent saints had been, before their baptism, the most aban- 


‘doned sinners. ‘Those persons, who in the world had followed, 


though i in an imperfect manner, the dictates of benevolence and pro- 
prety, derived such a calm satisfaction from the opinion of their own 
rectitude, as rendered them much less susceptible of the sudden emo- 
lions of shame, of grief, and of terror, which have given birth to so 
nay wonderful conversions, After the exa:nple of their divine mas- 
te, the missionaries of the Gospel disdained not the society of men, 
ind especially of women, oppressed by the consciousness, and very 
iften by the effects, of their vices. As they emerged from sin and 
superstition, to the glorious hope of immortality, they resolved to de- 
vole themselves to a life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. The 
desire of perfection became the ruling passion of their soul; and it is 
well known, that while reason embraces a cold mediocrity, our pas- 
sions hurry us, with rapid violence, over the space which lies between 
the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in the number of the 
ith, and were admitted to the sacraments of the church, they 
fund themselves restrained from relapsing into their past disorders by 

consideration, of a less spiritual, but of a very innocent and 
epectable nature. Any particular society that has departed from 
the great body of ‘the nation, or the religion to w hich it belonged, 


* The imputation of Cclsus and Julian, with the defence of the fa- 


: de are very fairly stated by Spanheim, Commentaire sur los Caesars 


p. 458. 
Vol. 1, No. 7. 
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immediately becomes the object of universal as well as invidious ob. 
servation. In proportion to the smallness of its numbers, the cha. 
racter of the society may be affected by the virtue and vices of the 
persons who compose it; and every member is engaged to watch 
with the most vigilant attention over his own behaviour, and over 
that of his brethren, since, as he must expéct to incur a part of the 
common Gisgrace, he may hope to enjoy a share of the common re- 
putation. When the Christians of Bithynia were brought before the 
tribunal of the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, that, far 
from being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound 
by a solemn obligation to abstain from the commission of those 
crimes which disturb the private or public peace of society; from 
theft, robbery, adultery, perjury, and fraud.* Near a century after- 
wards, Tertullian, with an honest pride, could boast, that very few 
Christians had suffered by the hand of the executioner, except on ac- 
count of their religion.t Their serious and sequestered life, averse 
to the gay luxury of the age, inured them to chastity, temperance, 
economy, and all th: sober and domestic virtues. As the greater 
number were of some trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, 
by the strictest integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the suspi- 
cions which the profane are too apt to conceive against the appear- 
ances of sanctity. The contempt of the world exercised them in the 
habits of humility, meekness, and patience. The more they were 
persecuted, the more closely they adhered to each other. Their mu- 
tual charity and unsuspecting confidence, has been remarked by infi- 
dels, and was too often abused by perfidious friends.{ 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the morals of the primitive 
Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excess of virtue, The bishops and doctors of the church, whose 
evidence attests, and whose authority might influence, the professions, 
the principles, and even the practice, of their contemporaries, had 
studied the scriptures with less skill and devotion ; and they often re- 


* Plin. Epist. x, 97. 

+ Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44, He adds, however, with some degree of 
hesitation, “ Ant si alihud, jam non Christianus.” 

+ The'philosopher, Peregrinus, (of whose life and death Lucian has 
left-us so.entertamiag an account) imposed, fora Jong time, on the cre- 
@ulous simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 
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sired, in the most literal sense, those rigid precepts of Christ and 
te apostles, to which the prudence of succeeding commentators has 
} a loose and more figurative mode of interpretation. Ambi- 
‘ions to exalt the perfection of the gospel, above the wisdom of phi- 
jgophy, the zealous fathers have carried the duties of self-mortifica- 
tion, of purity, and of patience, to a height whicli it is scarcely pos- 
sble to attain, and much less to preserve, in our present state of 
reakness and corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sub- 
ime, must inevitably command the veneration of the people; but it 
vas ill calculated to obtain the suffrage of those worldly philoso- 
hers, who, ia the conduct of this transitory life, consult only the 
feelings of nature and thie interest of society.* 

There are two very natural propensities which we nray distinguish 
nthe most virtuous ard liberal disposition, the love of pleasure and 
the love of action. If the former be refined by-art aud le®fning, 
iproved by the cliarms of social intercourse, and corrected by a 
just regard to economy, to health, and to reputation, it is productive 
of the greatest part of the happiness of private life. ‘The love of 
action is a principle of a much stronger and more doubtful nature, 
It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; but when it is 
guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes the 
parent of every virtue ; and if those virtues are accompanied with 
equal abilities, a family, a state, or an empire, may be indebted for 
their safety ind prosperity to the undaunted courage of a ‘single man. 
To the love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe most.of the agree- 
able; to the love of action, we may attribute most of the useful and 
respectable qualifications. ‘The character in which both the one and 
the other should be united and harmonized, would seem to consti- 
tute the most perfect idea of human nature. The insensible and in- 
| = disposition, which should be supposed alike destitute of both, 

be Fejected, by the canimon consent of mankind, as utterly 
ae of procuring any happiness to the individual, or any pub- 
le benefit to the world. But it was not in this world that the pri- 
nitive Christians were desiruus of making themselves either agreeable 
or weful. 


The acquisition of knewledge, the exercise of our reason or fancy, 


* See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur Ja Morale des Peres. 





as the first moment of their abuse. 
Heaven was instructed, not only to resist the grosser allurements of 


~ 
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and the cheerful’ flow of unguarded conversation, may employ the 
Jeisure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, however, were rejected 
with abhorrence, or admitted with the utmost caution, by the seve- 
rity of the fathers, who despised ali knowledge that was not useful to 
salvation, and who considered all levity of discourse as a criminal 
abuse of the gift of speech. Iu our present state of existence, the 
body is so inseparably connected with the soul, that it seems to be 
our interest to taste, with innocence and moderation, the enjovments 
of which that faithful companion is susceptible. Very different was 
_ the reasoning of our devout predecessors; vainly aspiring to imitate 
the perfection of angels, they disdained, or they affected to disdain, 
every earthly and corporeal delight.* Some of our senses indeed 
are necessary for our preservation, others for our subsistence, and 
others again for our information ; and thus far it was impossible to 


reject the use of them. The first sensation of pleasure was marked 


The unfeeling candidate for 


the taste or smell, but even to shut his ears against the profane har- 
mony of sounds, and to view with indifference the most finished pro- 
ductions of hunian art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and 
elegant furniture, were supposed to unite the double guilt of pride 
and of sensuality: a simple aud mortified appearance was more suit- 
able to the Christian who was certain of his sins, and doubtful of 
his salvation, In their censures of luxury, the fathers are extremely 
minute and circumstantial ;+ and among the various articles which 


excite their pious indignation, we may enumerate false hair, garmeuts 
of any colour. except white, instruments of music, vases of gold or 


silver, downy pillows, (as Jacob reposed his head ona stone) white 


bread, foreign wines, public salutations, the use of warn baths, and 
the practice of shaving the beard, which, accerding to the expres: 


sion of Tertullian, is a lie against our own faces, and an impious al- 


tempt to improve the works of the Creator.t When Christiauity 


* Luctant. Institut. Divin: lL vi,-c, 20, 21, 29. 


+ Consult a work of Clemens of. Alexandria, intitled the Padagogns- 
which «contains the- rudiments of ethies as they were taught in ihe most 
celebrated of the Christian schools. 

} Tertullian, de Spectaculits, e. 23. 
J. it), C. 8, 


Clemens Alexundrin, Pedages- 
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«js introduced among the ricky aud the polite, the observation of 
these singular laws was left, as it would be at present, to the few who 
fere ambitious of superior sanctity. But it is always easy, as well as 
sgreeable, for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the contempt of that pomp and pleasure, which fortune has placed 

beyond their reach. The virtue of the primitive Christians, like 
that of the first Romans, was very frequently guarded by poverty 
and ignorance. 

The chaste sev erity of the fathers, in whatever related to the com- 
gerce of the two sexes, flowed from the same principle ; their ab- 
horrence of every enjoyment which might gratify the sensual, and 
degrade the spiritual, nature of man, It was their favourite opinion; 
that if Adam had preserved his obedience to the Creator, he would 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, and that some harmless 
node of vegetation niight have peopled paradise with a race of in- 
nocent and immortal beings.* Tlie tse of marriage was permitted 
ily to his failen posterity, as a necessary expedient to continue the 
human species, and as a restraiut, however imperfect, on the natural 
lientionsness of desire. The hesitation of the orthodox casuists ‘on 
ihis interesting subject betrays the perplexity of men, unwilling to 
approve an institution, which they were contpelled to tolerate.+ The 
cuimération of the very whimsical laws, which they most circum- 
santially imposed on the marriage bed, would force a smile from the 
young, anda blush from the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment, 
thata first marriage was adequate to all the purposes of nature and 
of Society. The sensual connexion was refined into a resemblance 
of the mystic union of Christ with his church, aud was pronounced 
to'be indissoluble eitlier by divorce or by death. The practice of se- 
cond nuptials was branded with the name of a legal adultery; and 
the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an offence against chris- 
lian purity were soon excluded from the honours, and even from the 
+ of the church. t Since desire was imputed as a crime, and mar- 


* Beanobre Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, |. vii, c. 3. Justin, 

ce y of Nyssa, Augustin, Xc. strongly inclined to this opinion. 
‘Some of the gnostic heretics were more consistent; they rejected 
‘Nise of marriage. 


aise a chain of iradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, ia the Me- 
des Peres; ¢- iv, 6-26, 
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riage was tolerated asa defect, it was consistent with the same prin- 
ciples to consider a state of celibacy as the nearest approach to the 
divine perfection. It was with the utmost difficulty that ancient 
Rome could support the institution of six vestals;* but the primitive 
church was filled wiili a great number of persons of either sex, who 
had devoted themselves to the profession of perpetual chastity.+ A 
few of these, among whom we may reckon the learned Origen, judged 
it the most prudent to disarm the tempter.t Some were insensible 
and some were invincible against the assaults of the flesh. Disdain- 
ing an ignominious flight, the virgins ef the warm climate of Africa 
encountered the enemy in the closest engagement; they permitted 
priests and deacons to share their bed, and gloried amidst the flames 
of their unsullied purity. But insulted nature sometimes . vindicated 
her rights, and this new species of martyrdom served ouly to intio- 
duce a new scandal into the church. Among the Christian Ascetics, 
however (aname which they soon acquired from their painful exer- 
cise), many, as they were less presumptuous, were probably more 
successful. The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied and compen- 
sated by spiritual pride. Even the multituce of Pagans were in- 
clined to estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent difficulty ; 
and it was in the praise of these chaste spouses of Christ that the 
fathers have poured forth the troubled stream of their eloquence.| 
Such are the early traces of monastic principles and institutions, 


.* See a very curious Dissertation on the Vestals, in. the Memoires de 
PAcademie des loscriptiaus, tom. iv, p. 161-227. Notwithstanding the 
honours and rewards, which were bestowed on those virgins, it was diffi- 
colt to procure a sufficient number ; nor could the dread of the most hor- 
rvble death always restrain their incontinence, 


+ Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam scimus ant nullam. Minucius 
Felix, c. $1. Justin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Legat. c. 28. 
Tertullian de Cultu Feemin. |. ii, ) 


-{ Eusebius, 1. vi, 8 Before the fame of Origen had excited envy and 
persecution, thisextraordinary action was rather admired than censured. 
Asit was his general practice to allegorize scripture, it seems unfortu- 
nate that, iu this instance only, he should have adopted the literal sense. 


§ Cyprian Epist, 4, and Dodwell Dissertat. Cyprianic, iii. Something 
like this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the founder of the 
order of Fontevrault. Bayle has amused himself and his redders on that 
very delicate subject. 


| Dupia (Bibliothéque Ecclesiastique, tom. i, p- 125) gives a particu 
lap,accovat of the dialogue of the len virgins, as it was composed by Me- 
thodius bishop of Tyre. The praises of virginity are excessive. 
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abich, ina subsequent age, have counterbalanced all the hesnipore 
udvantages of Christianity .” 
The Christians were not less averse to the business than to the 
of this world. The defence of our persons and property 
they knew not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine which en- 
joined an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, and commanded 
them to invite the repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was 
offended by the use of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and by the 
active contention of public life; nor could their humane ignorance 
beconvinced, that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the blood of 
our,fellow-creatures, either by the sword of justice, or by that of 
war; even though their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten 
the peace and. safety of the whole community.+ It, was acknow- 
ledged,. that under a less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con- 
sitution had been exercised, with the approbation of Heaven, by 
inspired prophets and by anointed kings. ‘The Christians felt and 
confessed that such, institutions might be necessary for the present 
wstem of the world, and they cheerfully submitted to the authority 
oftheir Pagan governors. But while they inculcated the maxims of 
passive obedience, they refused to take any active part in the civil 
administration or the military defence of the empire. Some indul- 
gence. might perhaps be allowed to those persons who, before their 
conversion, were already engaged in such violent and sawguinary oec- 
cupation;; but it was impossible that the Christians, without de- 
nounciig a more sacred duty, could assume the character of soldiers, 
of magistrates, or of princes.§ This indolent, or even eriminal, dig- 












0 My w ' 
WP ThesAscetics (as onions as the second century) made a public profes- 


ion of mortifying their bodies, and of abstaining from the use of flesh 
aloe Peeper p. 310. 


See'the' Morale des Peres. The-same patient principles have been 

stan the reformation by the Socinians, the modern Ana‘baptists, 

akers, Barclay, the Apologist of the Quakers, has protected 
hivbrethiren, by the authority of the Primitive Christians, p. 542-649. 


"t Tertullian, Apolog.c. 21. De Idololatria, ‘c. 17; 18. Origen con- 

l..v- p. 253, L,vii, p. $48, 1. viii, p. 422-428. 
aiytitllan (de Corona Militis, c. 11) suggests to them the expedient 
ting > @ counsel, which, if it had been generally known, was aut 


te brie to conciliate the favour of the Emperors towards the Chris- 
tian seet. 
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regard to the public wélfare exposed them to the contempt and re. 
proaches of the Pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be thie 
fate of the empire, attacked on every side by the barbarians, if a} 
mankind should adopt the’pusillanimous sentiments of the new sect ?* 
To this insulting question the Christian apologists returned obscure 
and ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling to reveal the secret 
cause of their security ; the expectation that, before the conversion 
of mankind was accomplished, war, government, the Roman empire, 
and the world itself, would be no more.. It may be observed, that, 
in this instance likewise, the situation of the first Christians coincided 
very happily with their religious scruples, and that their aversion to 
an active life contributed rather to excuse them:from the service, than 
to exclade them from the honours, of the state and army. 

v. But the human character, however it may be exalted ox de. 
pressed by. a temporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees to its 
proper and natural level, and will resume those passions that seem 
the most adapted to its present condition. The primitive christians 
were dead to the business and pleasures of the world ; but their love 
of action, which could never be entirely extinguished, soon revived, 
and. found a new occupation in the. government of the church. A 
séparate society, which attacked the established religion of the em- 
pire, was obliged to adopt some form of internal policy, and to ap- 
point a. sufficient numberof ministers, intrasted not only with the 
spiritual functions, but even with the temporal direction, of the chris- 
tian commonwealth. The safety of that society, its hononr, its ag- 
_ grandizement, were productive, even in the most pious minds, of a 
spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the-Romans had felt for the 
republic, and, sometimes, of 2 similar indifference, in the use of 
whatever means might probably conduce tose desirable an end. The 
ambition of raising ‘themselves or their friends to the honours and 
offices of the church was disguised . by the laudable intention of de- 
voting to the public benefit the power and consideration, which, for 
that purpose only, it became their daty to solicit. In the exercise 
of their functions, they were frequently called upon to detect the 
errors of heresy or the arts of’ faction, to Oppose the designs of per- 

* As well as we can judge from the mutilated representation of Origen 


oreé and candopr. , 


(. viii, p: 428), his adversary, Celsus, had urged his objection with great | 
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filious brethren, to stigmatize their characters with deserved infamy, 
and to expel them from the bosom of a society, whose peace and 
happiness they had attempted to disturb. The ecclesiastical gover- 
sors of the christians were taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove; but as the former was refined, so 
the latter was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of goverument,— 
jo the church a3 well as in the world, the persons who were placed 
in any public station rendered themselves considerable by their elo- 
quence and firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their 
dexterity in business: and while they concealed from others, and 
perhaps from themselves, the secret motives of their conduct, they 
too frequently relapsed into all the turbulent passions of active life, 
which were tinctured with an additional degree of bitterness and ob- 

acy from the infusion of spiritual zeal. 

he government of the church has often been the subject, as well 
#s the prize, of religious contention. The hostile disputants of Rome, 
ofParis, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike struggled to reduce 
the primitive and apostolic model* to the respective standards of their 
own policy, The few who have pursued this inquiry with more can- 
dout and impartiality are of opinion,t that the apostles declined the 
fice of legislation, and rather chose to endure some partial scandals 
ind divisions, than to exclude the Christians of a future age from the 
libetty of varying their forms of ecclesiastical government according 
othe changes of times and circumstances. The scheme of policy, 
which, under their approbation, was adopted for the use of the first 
cenliity, may be discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephe- 
us, Or of Corinth. ‘The societies which were instituted in the cities 
ofthe Roman empire were united only by the ties of faith and charity. 
independence and equality formed the basis of their internal consti- 
lation, “The want of discipline and human learning was supplied by 
the o¢tasional assistance of the pr ophets,t who were called to that 


MOR Biser 9) | | 

* The aristocratical party in France, as well asin England, has stre- 
wously maintained the divine origin of bishops. But the e¢alvinistical 
| rs. were impatient of a superior, and the Roman Pontiff refused to 
ledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. 


+ Inthe history of the Christian Hierachy, I have, for the most part, 
followed the learned and candid Morshiem 


+ Por the prophets of the primitive church, see,Moshiem, Dissertationes 
ist. Eccles. pertinentes, tom. ii. ps 132-208. 
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function without distinction of age, of sex, or of ‘natural abilities, 
and whe as often ‘as they felt the divine impulse, -poured forth the 
effusions of the spirit in the assembly of the faithful. But these ex. 
traordinary gifts were frequeutly abused or misapplied by ihe prophe- 
tic teachers. They displayed them atan improper season, presump- 
tuously disturbed the service of the assembly, and by their pride or 


mistaken zeal they introduced, particularly in the apostolic church of 


Corinth, along and melancholy train of disorders.* As “the institu- 
tion of prophets became useless, and’even pernicious, their powers 
were withdrawn, and their office abolished. The public functions of 
religion were solely entrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, bishops and the presbyters; two appellations, which, in 
thefr first origin, appear to have distinguished the same office and the 
same order of persons, The name of presbyter was expressive of 
their age, or-rather of their gravity and w isdom. The title of bishop 
denoted their ifspection over the faith and manners of the Chris} 
tians who were committed to their pastoral care. In proportion to 
the respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number of 
these episcopal presbyters guided each infant congregation with 
equal’ authority and with united counsels.t 
But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the directing hand 
Of 'a superior magistrate; and the order of public deliberations soon 
introduces the office of a president, invested at least with the autho- 
rity. of collecting the sentime:ts, and of executing the resolutions ot 
the : assembly. A regard for the public tranquillity, which would so 
frequently have been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, 
induced the primitive Christians to constitute an honourable and per- 
petual magistracy, ‘and to choose one of the wisest. and most. holy 
among iheir presbyters, to execute, during his life, the duties of their 
ecclesiastical governor. It was under these circumstances that the 
lofty title of bishop began to raise itself above the humble appellation 
of premyter > and while the latter remained the. most natural dis- 
tinction for; the members of every Christian senate, the former W2: 


* See the cpistles,of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corinthians: 


t Hooker 5 Ecclesiastical Polity,1. Vii. 
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ippropriated to the diguity of its new president.*| The advantages 
ofthis episcopel form of government, which appears to have been in- 
voduced before the end of the first century,+ were so obvious and so 
aportant for the future greatness, as well as for the present peace 
{Christianity, that it was adopted without delay, by all the societies 
vhich were already scattered over the empire, had acquired in a very 
aly period. the sanction of antiquity,? and is still revered by the 
nost powerful churches, both of the East and of the West, as a 
primitive and even as a divine establishment.§ It is needless to ob- 
wife, that the pious and humble presbyters, who were first dignified 
rith the episcopal title, could not possess, and would probably have 
jected, the power and pomp which now encircles the tiara of the 
Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. But we-may de- 
ine, ina few words, the narrow limits of their original jurisdiction, 
which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some instanees of a temporal 
tured) It consisted in the administration of the sacraments, and 
discipline of the church; the superintendency of religious ceremonies, 
vbich imperceptibly increased in number and variety; the consecra- 
ton ofecclesiasti¢al ministers, to whom the bishop assigned their re- 
pelive functions; the management of the public fund ; and the de- 
termination. of all such differences as the faithful were unwilling to-ex- 


* See Jerome.ad Titum, c. 1, and Epistol, 85 (in the Benedictine edi- 
tion, 101), and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro sententia Hieronimi. 
Theancient state, as it is described by Jerome, of the bishop and presby- 

Alexandria, receives a remarkable confirmation from the patri- 

itychius {Annal. tom. i. p. $30. Vers. Pocock ; whose testimony 
r not how to reject, in spite of all the objections of the learned Pear- 
wn, ii his Vindicia lenatiane, part i.c 11. : 

t Ste the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, under the na:ne 
of atigels were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. And yet the 
‘pistleof Clemens (which is probably of as ancient a date) does not leatt 
utp discover any traces of episcopacy either at Corinth or Rome. 


+} Nulla Reclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a maxim, 
mice the time. of Tertullian and lreneus. 


) After we have passed the difficulties of the first centuries, we find the , 
eopal rovernment universally established, till it was interrupted by the 
gevius of the Swiss and German reformers. 


| See Mosheim in the-first and second centuries. Ignatius (ad Smyr- 
Meus, ¢. 85 &e.) is fond of exalting the episeopal dignity. Le Clere 
(Hist, Becles. p. 599) very bluntly censures his conduct, Moshieim, with 
*M0re critical judgment (p. 161), suspects the purity even of the smalles 
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pose before the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. Tiese powers, dus 


ring a short period, were exercised according to the advice of the 


presbyierial college, and with the consent and approbation of the as- 
sembly of Christians. The primitive bishops were considered only as 
the first of their equals, and the honourable servants of a free people, 
Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a new presi- 
dent was chosen umong the presbyters, by the suffrage of the whole 
congregation, every member of which supposed himself invested with 
a sacred and sacerdotal character.* 

Such was the mild and equal constitution, by which the Christians 
were governed more than an hundred years after the death of the 
apostles. Every society formed within itself a separate and indepen- 
dent republic; and although the most distant of these little states 
maintained a mutual, as well as friendly intercourse of letters and 
deputations, the Christian world was not yet connected by any su- 
preme authority or legislative assembly. As the numbers of the faith- 
ful. were gradually multiplied, they discovered the advantages which 
might result from a closer union of their interests and designs. 

Towards the end of the second century, the churches of Greece 
and Asia adopted the useful institutions of provincial synods, and 
they may justly be supposed to have borrowed the model of a 
representative council from the celebrated examples of their own 
country, the Amphictyons, the Achzean league, or the assemblies of 
the Ionian cities. It was soon established as a custom and as a law, 
thatthe bishops of the independent churches should meet in the 
capital of the province at the stated periods of spring and autumn. 
Their deliberation were assisted by the advice of a few distinguished 
presbyters, and moderated by the presence of a listening multitude.t 
Their decrees, which were styled canons, regulated every important 
controversy of faith and discipline; and it was natyral to believe that 


* Nonne et Laci sacerdotes sumes? > Tertullian, Exhort. ad Castitat. 
c.7. As the human heart is still the samie, several of the observations 
which Mr. Hume has made on enthusiasut (Essays, vol. i. p. 76, quarto 
edit.) may be applied even to real inspiration. 


+ Acta Concil. Carthag. apud Cyprian. Edit Fell. p. 158. This 
council was composed of eighty-seven bishops from the provinces of 
Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa; some presby ters and deacons assisted at 
the assembly; presente plebie maxima parte. 
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a kberal effusion of the holy spirit would be poured on the united 
assembly of the delegates of the christian people. The institution 
of synods was SO weil suited to private ambition and to public inter- 
st, that in the space of a few years it was received throughout the 
hole empire. A regular correspondence was established between 
the provincial councils, which naturally communicated and approved 
their respective proceedings; and the catholic church soon assumed 
3 form, and acquired the strength, of a great federative republic. * : 
As the legislative authcrity of the particular churches was insen- 
duly superseded by the use of councils, the bishops obtained by, their 
alliance amuch larger share of executive aad arbitrary power: aud 
assoon as they were connected by a sense of their common interest, 
they were enabled to attack, with united vigour, the original rights of 
their clergy and people. The prelates of the third century imper- 
uptibly changed the language vf exhortation into that of command, 
sattered the seeds of future usurpations, and supplied, by scripture 
allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their deficieney of force and of 
reason- They exalted the unity and power of the church, and it was 
represented in the episcopal office, of which every bishop enjoyed an 
equal and undivided portion.t Princes and magistrates, it was often 
repeated, might boast an earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it 
was the episcopal authority alone which was derived from the Deity, 
ad extended itself over this and over another world. The bishops 
were the vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the apostles, and 
the mystic substitutes of the high priest of the mosaic law. Their 
exclusive privilege of conferring the sacerdotal character invaded the 
freedom both of clerical and of popular elections; and if, in the 
administration of the church, they still consulted the judgment of the 
presbyters, or the inclination of the people, they most carefully in- 
culeated the merit of such a voluntary condescension, The bishops 
acknowledzed the supreme authority which resided in the assembly of 
their brethren; but in the governnent of his peculiar diocese, each of 


“*Aguntur prawterea per Gracias, illas, cerlis in locis concilia, &c. 
Tertullian de Jejuniis,c. 13. The African mentions it as a recent and 
foreign institution. The coalition of the christian churches is very ably 
explained by Moshcim, p. 164-170. 


t€yprian, in his adwired treatise De Unitate Ecclesia, p. 75-86, 
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them exacted from his Alock the same implicit obedience as if that 
favourite metaphor had been literally just, and as if the shepherd 
had been of a more exalted nature than that of his sheep* This 
obedience, however, was not imposed without some efforts on Gne 
side, and sone resistance on the other. The democratical part of 
the coustitution was, in many places, very warmly supported by the 
zealous or interested opposition of the inferior clergy. But thetr 
patriotism received tle ignominious epithets of faction and schism: 
and the episcopal cause was indebted for its rapid progress to the 
labours of niany active prelates, who, like Cyprian of Carthage, 
could reconcile the arts-of the most ambitious statesman with the 
christian virtues which seem adapted to the character of a saint and 
martyr.+ | 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equality of the 
presbyters introduced among the bishops a pre-eminence of rank, 
and from thence a superiority of jurisdiction. As often as in the 
spring and aufumn they met in ‘provincial synod, the difference of 
personal merit and reputation was very sensibly felt among the 
members of the assembly, and the multitudé was governed by the 
wisdom and eloquence of the few. But the order of public pro- 
ceediigs required a more regular and Jess invidious distinction; the 
offiee' of perpetual presidents in the councils of each province was 
conferred on the bishops of the principal city, and these aspiring 
prelates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of metropolitans and 
primates, secretly prepared theniselves to usurp over their episcopal 
bréthren the same authority which the bishops had so lately assumed 
above the college of ‘presbyters.~ Nor was it long before an 
emulation of pre-eininence and power prevailed among tlie metropo- 
litans themselves, each of ther affecting to display, in the, most 


* We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian’s conduct, of his 
doctrine, and’ of his Epistles. Le Clerc, in a short life of Cyprian 
(Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. xii, p. 207-378). has Jaid him open with 
great freedom and accuracy. 

+ If Novatus, Felicissi~aus, &c. whom the bishop of Carthage expelled 
from his charch, and from Africa, were not the most delestable monsters 
of wickedness; the zeal of Cyrian must occasionally have prevaile 
over his veracity. Fora very just account of these obscure quarrels, 
see Mosheim, p. 497-512. 

+ Mosheim,) p. 269,574. Dupin, Antiqua Eccles. Disciplia. P- 
19, 20. : 
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smpous terms, the temparal honours and advantages of the ‘city 
ret which he, presided ; the numbers and opulence of. the christians 
sho were subject to their pastoral care; the saints and martyrs who 
bad arisep among them ; and the purity with which they preserved 
ie uadition. of the faith, as #. bad been transmitted through a series 
if orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apostolic «iseipline, 
whom the foundation of their church was ascribed.* 

From every cause, either of a civil or of au ecclesiastical nature, it 
mas easy? 10 {presee. tint Rome must enjoy the respect, and would 
gon claim. the obedience, of the provinces. The society of the faith- 
flbore.@ just proportion to.the capital of the empire; and the Ro- 
vu church was. the greatest, the most numerous, and, in regard to 
lie West, the most ancient, of all the Christian establishments, many 


smanies,, Instead of one apostolic founder, the utmost boast of 
iutioch, of Epbeseus, or of :Cerinih, the banks of the Tyber were 
apposed. to have heen honoured with the preaching and martyrdom 
dihedwo\most eminent among the apostles;+ aud the bishops of 
lone very prudently claimed the inheritance of whatsoever preroga- 
ints Was; attributedbeither to the person or the office of St Peter.t 
le:bishops..of lialy, and of the provinces were disposed to allow 
lena primacy of order and association (such was their very accurate 
“pession) jin. the christian a1 istocracy.§ But the power ef-a 
twuarch was rejected with abhorrence; and the aspiring genius of 
loné experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a more vigorous 





“Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the heretics the 
iption, as it was held by the apostolic churches. ~—_ 


{Thejourney of St. Peter to. Rome is mentioned by most of the an- 

Po terrae ii, 25,) maintained by all the Catholics, allowed by 

estatits (sce Pearson and Dodwell de Success, Episcop. Roma.) 

kthas been vigorously attacked by Spanheim (Miscellanea Sacra, tii, 2.) 

Ming to Father Hardouin; the monks of the thirteenth ceatury, 

tho posed the ueid, represenied St. Peter under the allegonecal, 
Mtler of the Trojan hero, 


ltis in-French only, that the famous allusion fo St. Peter’s name is 
gPuces Pierri ct suc cette pierre —The same is imperfect in 


Nin Latin, lialian, &e. and totally unintelligible in our Teutonic! 


eta adv. ‘Ha reses, iii. 2. Tertullian de Prescription. ¢. 36, 
TY Lab Epistol. 27. 55, 71.75. Le Clerc (fist. Eccles. p. 164) and 


; 


Pp. 258, 278) labour in the interpretation uf these passages— 


iwhich had. received their religion from the pious labour of her mis _ 
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gesistance) to her spiritual, than she ‘had: [ forinerly dene to her tem. 
poral, dominion. The: patriotic Cyprian who ruled with the most 
absolute :sway the church of Carthage and the provincial synods, op- 
posed. with, resolution and saccess'the'ambition of the ‘Roman pontiff, 
artfully connected his-own:cause with that of the eastern bishops, 
and, like Flannibal, sought out new allies in the heart of Asia.” 1¢ 
this Punic war'was carried on without any effusion’ of blood, it was 
owing much Jess:to the moderation than to the weakness of the con. 
tending. prelates: . Invectives‘and excommunicatioOns was their only 
weapons; ,and.thesc): during the progress’ of the’ Whole: controversy, 
they hurled, against each! other‘with equal: fury‘and ‘devotion. The 
hard necessity! of :censuring either'a pope, or'a'saint and martyr, dis- 
Uresses the moderate Catholics, whenever they are‘obliged to relate the 
particulars of a dispute, in which the champions of religion indulged 
. such passions as) seein pnieh more — to the senate or to thé 
camp.t,.: | | 
en Bhe eiiiiees of the ecclesiastical alta gave birtlr to the me- 


morable distiection of the laity avd of ‘the clergy,’ which had been 


unknown | to the Greeks and Romeans.t The former of these’ appel- 
lations comprehended the body of the: Christian people ; the latter, 
acconling tothe signification of the word, was appropriated to the 
chosen portion that had. been:set apart for the: service of religion ; 2 
celebrated. order: of men which: has furnished the inost important, 
though not always the ‘most edifying subjects! for modern history. 
Their nmtual hostilities sometimes disturbed the peace: ‘of the infant 
church, but their zeal and activity were united i in the common cause; 
and ‘the loye of power, which (under the : most’ artful disguises) 
could’ imsinuate itself into the breasts. of bishops and martyrs, aul- 
mated them to increase ‘the number of their subjects, and to enlarge 
_ the limits of the Christian empire. 


Butthe loose ‘and rhetorical’ style of the fathers ofted appears favonrable - 


to the pretensions of Rome. 
' ® See the sharp épistle from rere nan of Casarea. to Stephea 
_ ane. ap. Cyprian. pistol 75 
; a Be a a eg of ihe rorhiaptive of heretics, see’ the epis- 
ste of Cypriag, a the seventh book of /Eusebius. slit. 
+ Fer the origin of these words, sce Mosheim, p. 141, Spanheim, bed 
p- 635. The. distinction of clerus and laicus was establi 


Eas & time of Tertul ian. 
~*~ Priated ‘and Published by 7 Carlile, $5, Fleet t Sticet.” 
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